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Army Corps Fiscal Challenges: Frequently Asked Questions 



Summary 

The Army Corps of Engineers is responsible for much of the federal water resources 
infrastructure in the United States. The Corps is faced with more demands for building and 
maintaining its projects than available federal funding allows. This situation is raising basic 
questions about how the Coips functions, including the efficacy, efficiency, and equity of Corps 
planning and implementation. 

Coips fiscal challenges have multiple underlying causes. The Corps and its infrastructure is 
expected to help meet the nation’s increasing demands on water resources and the services they 
provide; however, what the agency can accomplish given the level of federal funding provided is 
declining. At the same time, Coips asset management costs are increasing as facilities age. 
Nonfederal project sponsors that pay a portion of the cost for most Coips projects can become 
frustrated as Coips studies and projects are authorized, but remain unfunded or are slowed by 
lower levels of appropriated funding than anticipated. The Administration and appropriators make 
choices about what to fund out of an increasing pool of authorized activities. For example, the 
agency now faces a construction backlog of more than $62 billion, while receiving roughly $2 
billion a year in construction funding. As Coips fiscal challenges become more apparent, 
frequently asked questions about the Coips fall into four broad categories: 

• appropriations, 

• backlog of project delivery, 

• authorizations and missions, and 

• navigation expenditures and trust funds. 

At issue for Congress is deciding how to tackle challenges facing the Coips in the context of a 
tight fiscal climate and other constraints (e.g., earmark moratoriums). In the past, Congress 
generally has increased the agency’s budget above the Administration’s request and expanded the 
list of projects and types of projects funded. At present, fundamental questions about what the 
agency does and how it operates are being asked by some observers. The perspectives on how to 
proceed among Members of Congress, project sponsors, fiscal conservatives, environmental 
interests, and other stakeholders vary widely. These perspectives often diverge based on views of 
the appropriate federal role in water resources management and infrastructure and the priorities 
for the limited federal water resources funding. Some stakeholders see the Corps backlog as a 
justification to direct more funds to Coips activities. Others see a need to reduce the level and 
types of Corps activities authorized, while still others want to make gains through efficiency 
improvements to reduce the expense and time needed to complete a Corps project. Some also are 
interested in pursuing private sector involvement in and alternative federal financing (e.g., 
infrastructure banks) for water resources infrastructure in order to reduce the demands on the 
agency. Some of these perspectives are apparent in proposed legislation in the 1 12 th Congress, 
including H.R. 104, H.R. 235, H.R. 1861, H.R. 2354, S. 475, and S. 573. 

This report addresses many of the basic questions regarding Coips of Engineers activities under a 
constrained fiscal climate, ft also includes limited discussion of larger trends and proposals that 
may be of interest to Congress as it considers Corps activities going forward. 
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Introduction to Army Corps Fiscal Challenges 

The Army Corps of Engineers is responsible for building and maintaining much of the federal 
water resources infrastructure in the United States. The Corps is faced with more demands for 
building and maintaining its projects than available federal funding allows. This situation raises a 
number of basic questions about how the Coips functions, including the efficacy, efficiency, and 
equity of Corps planning and implementation. Recently the National Research Council identified 
a number of challenges facing the Corps (see box below). 

This report discusses selected frequently asked questions (FAQs) related to Coips fiscal 
challenges which are commonly raised by congressional staff. Where available, it also includes 
related recommendations from expert and government reports, as well as current legislation that 
may be considered in regard to these challenges (see Table 8 for examples of legislation in the 
112 th Congress). The FAQs are organized into four categories: Appropriations; Backlog and 
Project Delivery; Authorizations and Missions; and Navigation Trust Funds. For more detailed 
background on Coips processes, see CRS Report R41243, Army Corps of Engineers Water 
Resource Projects: Authorization and Appropriations , by Nicole T. Carter and Charles V. Stem. 



Corps Challenges According to the National Research Council 

Unrealistic Expectations Given the Level of Federal Funding— 

“The Corps of Engineers reflects a national water planning paradox: national water resources demands are increasing 
and becoming more complex, while at the same time, national investments in water infrastructure exhibit a declining 
trend.” 

“Despite declining investment levels and numbers of Corps personnel, the nation expects the Corps to provide a 
number of services, including flood control, water-based recreation, commercial navigation, ecosystem restoration, 
hydropower production, and coastal and beach protection. This situation leads to expectations that the Corps of 
Engineers and its civil works construction program cannot meet consistently.” 

“Despite decreasing emphasis on new construction, Congress and the nation continue to rely upon the Corps for 
emergency response activities and for periodic upgrades to civil works infrastructure.” 

Broadened Scope of Responsibilities and Inefficient Project Delivery— 

“Over time, Congress has greatly broadened the Corps’ work program and responsibilities.” 

“The collective backlog of unfinished work leads to projects being delayed, conducted in a stop-start manner, and to 
overall inefficient project delivery.” 

Managing Existing Assets and Changing Demands— 

“Future Corps water resources activities will be less dedicated to construction of major new civil works, and more 
heavily focused on: (I) operating, maintaining, rehabilitating, and upgrading existing infrastructure, (2) reallocating 
reservoir storage and releases among changing water resources demands and users, and (3) providing some degree of 
ecosystem restoration and ecological services in heavily-altered riparian and aquatic ecosystems.” 

New Business Model Needed— 

“The modern context for water resources management involves smaller budgets, cost sharing, an expanded range of 
objectives, and inclusion of more public and private stakeholders in management decisions. Two important 
implications of these conditions are (I) given current budget realities, the nation may have to consider more flexible, 
innovative, and lower cost solutions to achieving water-related objectives, and (2) the Corps of Engineers will by 
necessity work in settings with more collaboration and public and private participation than in the past.” 

Source: Quotes are from National Research Council, National Water Resources Challenges Facing the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, Washington, DC, 2011. 
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Appropriations 

The frequently asked questions on Coips appropriations address the Corps’ annual appropriations 
and supplemental funding, trends and categories of funding, and earmarks and emergency 
operations. After the appropriations FAQs, Table 3 provides some of the recommendations made 
in government and expert reports for addressing issues raised in the appropriations FAQs. 



What Activities Are Typically Funded in the Corps Budget? 

The Corps budget funds a wide variety of activities. The Coips owns and operates 650 dams and 
maintains 926 coastal and inland harbors, and 12,000 miles of inland waterways; it also has 
constructed over 1 1,750 miles of levees to manage flooding. The agency also undertakes 
environmental or ecosystem restoration activities. Some are required for compliance with federal 
law; others are authorized by Congress for environmental mitigation, protection, and restoration 
purposes, including in the Florida Everglades, Columbia River, and the Missouri River. These 
environmental projects are often closely associated with Corps navigation, flood control, and 
hydroelectric investments. 

Annual Coips appropriations are part of the Energy and Water Development (E&W) 
appropriations bill. 1 Congressional action on Coips appropriations is organized by budget 
account. 2 The Administration’s budget request is presented to Congress by account. Flowever, 
starting with FY2006, the Administration has developed the Corps budget along business lines 
(e.g., navigation, flood, ecosystem/environment) and increasingly has relied on performance- 
based metrics to prioritize funding within a business line. Prior to that, requests had been 
developed more on a geographic basis. 

Figure 1 shows the FY2010 enacted Corps appropriation first by business line and second by 
account. ' As shown in the first part of this figure, the FY2010 appropriation can be divided into 
three broad categories of Corps business lines — flood and coastal storm damage prevention 
(FSDR), navigation, and all other business lines, which includes Coips ecosystem restoration and 
environmental work. Looking at the Coips budget by account, the bottom half of Figure 1 shows 
that one of the primary Coips accounts, Construction, was dominated by flood-related 
investments in FY2010. Funding for flood-related investments also made up a significant share of 
the Coips Operations and Maintenance (O&M) account, although the majority of this account’s 
budget was devoted to navigation. Although other business lines may be smaller, cumulatively 
they represent a significant share of the agency’s appropriations. 



1 The Energy and Water Development Appropriations acts appropriations include general Treasury fluids as well as 
funds released from the Harbor Maintenance Trust Fund (HMTF) and the Inland Waterway Trust Fund (IMTF). 

2 The Corps budget accounts are: Investigations; Construction General; Operations and Maintenance; Mississippi 
Rivers & Tributaries; Formerly Utilized Sites Remedial Action Program (FUSRAP); Flood Control and Coastal 
Emergencies; Regulatory; Expenses; and Assistant Secretary of the Army. For more on Corps budget and 
appropriations for FY2012, see CRS Report R41908, Energy and Water Development: FY2012 Appropriations, 
coordinated by Carl E. Behrens. 

3 FY2010, rather than FY201 1, often is used as the basis of analysis in this report for multiple reasons; most 
significantly, in FY010 the agency operated under regular annual appropriations, rather than continuing resolutions. 
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Figure I.FY20I0 Corps Annual Appropriations 



$5.4 Billion Breakout by Business Line in Color and Budget Account in Grey ($ millions in bold) 



Expenses 190 
FUSRAP134 
Regulatory 190 
Emergency 
Management 14 
Environmental 
Infrastructure 140 

Water Supply 5 
Hydropower 211 
Recreation 284 

Environmental 
Stewardship 99 

Aquatic Ecosystem 
Restoration 568 




Coastal Flood 
Damage Reduction 70 



Inland Flood 

Damage Reduction 1,795 



Coastal Navigation 757 
Inland Navigation 989 



Inland 
Rood Damage 
Reduction 600 



Coastal 
Navigation 823 
Inland 
Navigation 556 
Aquatic Ecosystem 
Restoration 17 
Environmental 
Stewardship 99 
Recreation 278 
Hydropower 183 
Water Supply 5 
Emergency 
Management 14 




Coastal 

Flood Damage 
Reduction 59 



Inland 

Flood Damage 
Reduction 1,132 



Coastal 

Navigation 148 
Inland 

Navigation 190 

Aquatic Ecosystem 
Restoration 492 

Recreation 6 
Hydropower 29 
Environmental 
Infrastructure 140 



Source: CRS presentation of Corps data. 

Notes: Top pie chart is for all Corps FY20I0 appropriations broken out by business line; bottom pie chart 
breaks down the same funds by Corps budget account. This figure does not include ARRA funds. 
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What Are the Recent Trends in the Corps Budget? 

Figure 2 compares budget requests and enacted appropriations from FY1986 to FY201 1. 
Congressional appropriations regularly exceeded the executive branch requests over this period. 
Because of inflation in the cost of civil works activities, the purchasing power of the Corps 
annual appropriations has been relatively flat for two decades. That is, while Figure 2 shows that 
the nominal value of the Coips budget has increased since 1986, the real value increase has been 
less dramatic. A comparison of the real values of the 1 990 and 2010 appropriations, using a 
general GDP deflator, shows a 10% increase in Coips appropriations. 4 These real values likely 
overestimate the Corps’ ability to use appropriations to accomplish activities since they do not 
reflect inflation for the types of construction (e.g., steel and concrete material costs) and services 
associated with a Corps project. Figure 3 uses a construction cost index that reflects that these 
construction and service costs increased faster than the general GDP deflator; the graph shows 
that the real value of Corps construction appropriations has been flat over the last 20 years. 

Generally, supplemental funds are directed to flood fighting and repair of flood control 
infrastructure and navigation channels after floods. At times, such as in response to Flurricane 
Katrina, supplemental funds have also been provided for construction of flood and storm damage 
reduction infrastructure. In many recent years, supplemental appropriations for the Coips have 
significantly augmented annual appropriations, especially in FY2006, FY2007, and FY2008; and 
in FY2009 and FY2010 through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act ( ARRA). 
Although the Coips received no supplemental appropriations in FY2011, it continued to spend 
supplemental appropriations previously provided (e.g., contracts for hurricane storm damage 
protection projects for Louisiana). The figures below do not reflect supplemental appropriations 
(except where noted in Figure 2). 



How Is Funding Allocated Under a Continuing Resolution? 

If an annual Energy and Water Development appropriations bill has not been enacted at the start 
of a fiscal year, Congress typically uses a continuing resolution (CR) to fund the operations and 
activities of the Coips and other agencies. In recent years, the Corps often has operated under 
short-term CRs, and at times has long-term CRs (e.g., FY2007 and FY201 1). Absent explicit 
congressional guidance on account or project funding levels in a CR, the Administration 
distributes funds among authorized activities using criteria crafted by the Coips and the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). 5 Among other things, recent criteria have prioritized projects 
that are ongoing, projects that have high benefit-cost ratios (BCRs), and a few large-scale 
ecosystem restoration projects associated with Coips projects or legally required environmental 
actions. 6 For the FY201 1 long-term CR, Congress required the Coips to submit, within 60 days of 
enactment, a plan that provided funding information at a level below the account level (i.e., the 
project level). 7 This enabled Congress to review final project-level allocations. 



4 Adjusted using the GDP deflator from the Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Income and Product Accounts, 
Table 1.7.4, Price Indexes for Gross Domestic Product. 

5 The Administration’s criteria to select activities to fund under a CR often are based on the annual budget formulation 
criteria. Thus, activities included in the President’s budget request are indicators of likely CR funding priorities. 

6 See later section, “What Role Do Benefit-Cost Ratios Play in Corps Planning?” 

7 The work plan for FY201 1, is available at http://www.usace.army.mil/CECW/PID/Pages/cecwm_progexe.aspx. 
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Figure 2. Corps Budget Request and Congressional Appropriations 



($ in current dollars, not adjusted for inflation) 




Source: CRS using annual Energy and Water Appropriations Acts and ARRA legislation. 



Figure 3. Corps Construction Budget Request and Congressional Appropriations 

($ adjusted using construction cost index to 2010 dollars) 




Source: CRS using annual Energy and Water Appropriations and Army Corps of Engineers, Civil Works 
Construction Cost Index System, EM I I 1 0-2-1304, March 2011. Figure does not include ARRA funds. 
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How Do Congressional Earmark Moratoriums Affect the Corps? 

Corps funding often is a part of the debate on congressionally directed spending, or “earmarks.” 
Because Coips activities are typically geographically specific in their authorizations and 
appropriations, 8 they have been subject to earmark disclosure rules. In the 1 12 th Congress, the 
House Republican Conference, Senate Republican Conference, and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee have all adopted moratoriums on earmark requests that are significant to how 
Congress directs the agency’s activities. 

While congressionally directed spending makes up a relatively small percentage of most 
agencies’ activities, a significant number of Coips activities have in the past been fully or 
partially funded through congressional earmarks (including O&M expenditures). Much of the 
congressional direction of the Corps budget historically has occurred through funds that Congress 
provided the agency that were above the President’s budget request. From 2000 to 2010, 

Congress added an average of $533 million annually to the Corps budget. Most of these funds 
were directed to specific projects. The congressional increase in Coips funding and the projects 
specified by Congress can be seen as Congress adjusting the President’s request to reflect its 
perception of the nation’s water resource needs and its perception of shortcomings in the 
Administration’s budget. Because much of the congressionally directed spending was for 
geographically specific projects, earmark opponents instead saw funding for these projects as 
circumventing the Administration’s perfoimance and metric-based budgeting process. 

Earmark moratoriums appear to be altering the makeup of Coips appropriations by reducing the 
addition of specific projects to the Coips budget and by funding broad categories of activities 
rather than specific projects. Some projects which have historically benefitted from congressional 
support have received less funding (or no funding) in FY201 1 enacted appropriations and 
FY2012 markups, respectively. This includes individual projects, which typically receive little or 
no support in the Administration’s budget proposal (e.g., ongoing projects with BCRs below the 
Administration’s cutoff), as well as projects that the Administration typically considers outside of 
Corps mission areas (e.g., municipal water and wastewater projects). While the current earmark 
moratoriums have limited congressional ability to direct funding to individual Coips projects not 
included in the President’s budget, funding levels for some projects and activities that were 
included in the President’s budget request have been altered by Congress. Additionally, Congress 
has funded broad categories of Corps projects and has provided the agency discretion to select 
specific projects that will receive this funding. 9 

In addition to funding impacts, the earmark moratoriums also influence Corps authorizations and 
may contribute to deauthorization of Coips activities. Water Resources Development Acts 
(WRDAs), which are the primary vehicle for Coips authorizations, historically have been 
omnibus bills that include many provisions for site-specific activities. Consideration of a WRDA 
2010 (H.R. 5892, 1 1 1 th Congress) in the House was affected by the House Republican Conference 
moratorium on members requesting congressional earmarks in 20 10. 10 H.Rept. 1 1 1-654, 



N Roughly 85% of the Corps budget is for geographically specific activities. 

9 Under the FY201 1 long-tenn CR, Congress provided $174 million more than requested, but left it largely to the 
agency to determine how to spend the funds for each account. In House-passed Energy and Water Appropriations for 
FY2012 (H.R. 2354), Congress included significant funding for unspecified projects. 

10 The House Republican Conference moratorium in the 1 1 1 th Congress reportedly referred to the House Rules XXI for 
defining the tenn earmark. That House rale defined an eannark to include provisions or committee reports 
“authorizing” some activities. The House Republican Conference moratorium for the 1 12 th Congress and House Rule 
(continued...) 
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